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Schools Commission, was that the freedom of the school simply
implied that it was free from external control whether of a cathedral
or monastic chapter or of a college. This view has generally been
abandoned. Another interpretation is that a "free school" was a
school in which a liberal, / e. a freeman's education, was provided.
Parry puts forward the view that the freedom of the school con-
sisted in its not being restricted to any particular class of pupils,
but opening its doors to all comers. In other words, a free school
was a public school.1 He argues that some monastery and cathedral
schools only admitted certain classes of pupils. Also, in certain
towns and parishes the schools were only open to inhabitants of
the district; and those who came from outside the neighbourhood,
foreigners, as they were called, were not admitted. He quotes as
an example the entry in the York Episcopal Registers of June
1289, concerning the schools of Kinoulton, which were open to
parishioners only: "all other clerks and strangers whatsoever being
kept out and by no means admitted to the school."
According to his view, the term "public" gradually became a
substitute for "free" school He concludes: "We may consequently
regard the institution of 'free' grammar schools as marking a
stage in the policy of breaking down the barriers which separated
parish from parish, and township from township." This theory has
much to commend it. Undoubtedly, in later times, the terms "free
grammar-school" and "public grammar-school" were often inter-
changeable. Thus the charter of Giggleswick emphasises that the
master is "to teach indifferently [i.e. impartially] the poor as well
as the rich, the parishioners as well as the stranger." Some schools,
however, resembled Sedburgh, founded by Roger Lupton and
described in the foundation deed of 1527 as the "Free Grammar
School of Mayster Roger Lupton." Although there were no restric-
tions to the entry of foreigners, preference was to be given to the
founder's km and boys of the district. The master was enjoined to
"teche frely gramer after the maner, forme, and use of some laud-
able, notable, and famous scole of England, and especiall my kins-
men and theym of Sedber, Dent, and Garstall, and then all others
without any exaction or chalenge of their stipend or wages beside
my allowance." There is no doubt that when he founded Sedbergh,
Lupton had Eton in mind.
1 A. W. Parry.   Education in England in the Middle Ages, pp. 67-71, U.T.P.,
1920.